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This outline of the book has been able to do little 
more than state the subject and describe the methods 
of treatment employed. There is not space even to 
mention all the subsidiary topics which are discussed or 
suggested. Attention, however, should be drawn to 
the study of the forms, methods and customs of burial. 
A special section, page 635, is devoted to this subject, 
but throughout the book emphasis is laid on the interest 
and importance of burial rites and customs to the inves- 
tigator of the nature and civilization of primitive 
peoples. In special sections, too, are given good 
summary accounts of prehistoric pottery and sculpture, 
a description of clothing and armor, and an account of 
the gods and their symbols. 

In reviewing a great work like this it is a particularly 
ungrateful task to dwell at any length on technical 
blemishes. Let it suffice therefore to say that very 
many of the pages are marred by careless proof-reading 
which has permitted illustrations to be inserted upside 
down and has overlooked errors in the numbering of the 
pages, in the spelling of Greek and foreign names and 
words, and in Greek accents and number and gender. 
Columbia University. T. LESLIE oHEAR. 



Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal. By 
Arthur H. Weston. Lancaster, Pa.: Published by 
the Author (1915). Pp. 165. 

According to the Preface, 

This volume represents in somewhat enlarged and 
revised form a dissertation submitted to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University, in candi- 
dacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 191 1. 

The purpose of the work is (10) 

to call attention to some of the satirical writing of 
this later period, to show what forms it took, what 
subjects it dealt with, and the nature of its treatment 
of those subjects. 

In his Introduction (1 ), Professor Weston asks, "What 
is 'satire'?" He finds his answer in the words of Dio- 
medes (Suetonius?): carmen maledicum ad carpenda 
hominum vitia archaeae comoediae charactere com- 
positum. He recognizes the fact that the Romans 
can claim no originality in the field of satire as far as 
the content is concerned, but must yield the palm 
to the Old Comedy of the Greeks. In subject-matter, 
the classical satirists and the later satirical writers 
are in accord. The method of attack, of course, 
differs with each writer, even among the classical 
satirists. Horace indulges in good-natured banter 
and Juvenal is austere. We can readily allow the later 
writers some individuality in their method of satirical 
writing. But the Romans' boast of originality is in 
the form of their satire, and here the later satirical 
writing breaks down. The carmen maledicum, which 
was used by Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, 
was in the form of hexameter verse, whereas much of 
the later writing was in prose. Professor Weston 
realizes this, yet he says (6) : 



. . . we find that the satirical spirit has by no 
means confined itself, in its desire for expression, to 
the traditional, established hexameter form. In a type 
of literature like satire, where the content is really 
the important element, the form cannot be more than 
a minor consideration. 

While we may accept this statement, we must bear 
in mind that the great Roman satirists did confine 
their expressions to the hexameter. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that some of these later satirists, 
notably Ambrose and Jerome,"are not worthy succes- 
sors of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal in the only sense 
in which these great satirists were peculiarly original. 
Even those who do use the hexameter verse are valuable 
largely for their content, not for their form. Professor 
Weston does not seem to claim that these later writers 
are pure satirists in the classical sense; he says in his 
Conclusion (155): 

The connotation of the word will not allow us, 
perhaps, to speak of these apologetical writings as 
"satires", but it is entirely justifiable to regard them 
as to a large extent satirical, — as works in which a 
satirical style and satirical treatment were elements 
much relied on for effectiveness. 

Besides the hexameter and prose, examples are given 
of the hendecasyllabic verse and the elegiac couplet, 
which have both been used by good classical satirists. 

Having indicated quite clearly in his Introduction 
the subjects dealt with in this later satirical writing 
and the forms it took, Professor Weston proceeds, 
in keeping with his purpose stated aboye, to call at- 
tention to more than twenty writers of the period 
between Juvenal and the end of the fifth century, 
whose works contain more or less of the satirical ele- 
ment. After disposing very briefly of three or four 
satirical poets who were contemporary with Juvenal, 
he begins his discussion of the later satirical writers. 
A list of their names will have to suffice: Apuleius, 
Tertullian, Commodianus, Arnobius, Ausonius, Tetra- 
dius, Sulpicia, Prudentius, Carmen Contra Paganos, 
Carmen Ad Senatorem, Paulinus of Nola, Cresconius, 
Ambrosius, Hieronymus, Claudian, S. Paulini Epigram- 
ma, Orientius, Rutilius Namatianus, Lucilius, Apol- 
linaris Sidonius, Secundinus, Lampridius, Salvianus. 

Professor Weston has done admirably what he started 
out to do. He has made us familiar with later satiri- 
cal writing, its form, its content, its method. He makes 
a brave plea for its merit (157): 

Post-classical Latin has received less than its due 
attention, but it has its points, after all, and will in 
time receive its proper valuation; and readers will see 
that in this field, as well as in the earlier, the element 
of satirical writing occupies no unimportant place. 

At best, however, these later satirical writings send us 
back to the classical satirists with a longing for genial 
and good-natured humor, and for concentrated rhe- 
torical brilliance. 

Not only has the field itself been thoroughly ex- 
amined, but the literature bearing on the subject 
has been exhausted. The bibliography is quite 
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comprehensive. The book is very satisfying in its 
method of treatment and in its style of composition. 
If there is any weariness in the study, it is because of 
the repetition of disagreeable subjects and the monot- 
ony of their treatment by the several authors. 

No exhaustive attempt has been made by the 
reviewer to verify the text of the quotations, which 
are very numerous, possibly too numerous. In view 
of the large number of authors quoted and their many 
editors, we are not surprised at inconsistencies in 
spelling, such as found in the Bibliography: Gen- 
nadius, De Viris Illustribus. In Hieronymi De Viris 
Inlustribus Liber. A great many questions of orthog- 
raphy and diction are suggested by the quotations, 
consideration of which would probably have carried 
Professor Weston too far afield. We cannot, how- 
ever, help longing for more such paragraphs as those 
on "queer combinations" (39), the detailed compari- 
son of passages from Paulinus and Prudentius (68, 
note 12), for "further discussion of similarities in 
thought or phrase" in Juvenal and Claudian (1 18, 
note 23), and for' other comparisons similar to those 
suggested at 122, note 4, 125, note 1, 128, 131, note 3. 
Professor Weston has probably found the field so 
attractive that he will give us these more detailed 
studies. We hope so. 

University op Texas, „ . _ 

Austin, Texas. D. A. PENICK. 



ROMAN BANQUET AT HUNTER COLLEGE 

The Roman banquet, held at' Hunter College, 
Saturday, February 5, was planned and carried out by 
the class in Roman Life. For couches we used benches 
with backs. The backs were turned toward the table, 
and the couches were built up with cushions to make 
a slanting surface and then covered with couch covers 
and more pillows. This slanting torus was a little 
short for comfort; so we pushed some low packing 
boxes partly under the couches for the diners to rest 
their feet on. Scenery made some years before for 
another occasion, representing a Roman interior, was 
used. 

While we had some appropriate entertainment pro- 
vided, such as recitations and dpnces, the diners 
indulged in private conversation between the courses. 
All the students entered into the performance with a 
great deal of zest, and the slaves were just as much 
pleased with their part of the spectacle as the diners. 
The cooks declared that they had the most fun of all, 
especially in the planning of the bill of fare. Diners, 
slaves and dancers were dressed appropriately. 

It was very gratifying to note how earnestly the 
students informed themselves as to the correct way 
to do everything, and how gravely they considered 
the permissible substitutes for classical foods. This 
preliminary study extended over several weeks, the 
performance itself lasted about two hours, and about 
three hours more were required for clearing up. 

The performance began with the entrance of the 
host and the diners, received by the slaves with the 
request to put their right feet first, for good luck. 
Afte>" the diners were seated, the tricliniarcha handed 
to the host the bill of fare on a long roll of parchment 
paper, and the dinner began. The bills of fa'-e, typed 
in black and red, were tied up in rolls and handed to 
the guests as they departed, as apophoreta. 



For the dinner proper, we provided the nearest 
substitute for the ancient dishes. For the ova et 
lactuca of the bill of fare, we used devilled eggs, and for 
piper, Italian peppers. These and many of the other 
dishes were prepared from bottled or canned foods 
purchased from importers of Italian groceries. For 
mulsum we had a mixture of pineapple juice and lemon 
iuice. 

For the cena the bread was specially ordered from 
an Italian baker; the ham was the ordinary boiled 
ham. The fowl was supposed to be guinea fowl; 
it was in fact turkey which had been cooked at home 
by one of the students. For wine we used sweet cider. 

The mola salsa was offered by the slaves while the 
prayers were supposed to be said, and the secundae 
mensae began with an Italian honey and almond cake. 
The candy was imported from Turin, the honey cake 
was made by the cooks. For the anointing we com- 
promised on very mild toilet water sprayed toward 
the diners 1 . 
Hunter College. HELEN H. TANZER. 



CLASSICAL READING LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 

The Classical Association of New York State, at 
its annual meeting in Rochester, in November last, 
voted to establish a Reading League. The main 
object is to encourage among, teachers of the Classics 
systematic habits of study outside the subjects required 
by the Syllabus. In the' list of authors and subjects 
of study are portions of authors usually read in College, 
but selections are offered from the more familiar 
works likely to be helpful to all teachers in Secondary 
Schools. The League is to be supported by six Col- 
leges and Universities during its experimental stage: 
Union, Rochester, College of the City of New York, 
Hobart, Hamilton, and Syracuse. During 1916-1917 
the direction of the reading will be under the care of 
the following Committee: Dr. George D wight Kel- 
logg, Union College, Chairman, Mr. S. Dwight Arms, 
State Educational Department, Albany, Miss Char- 
lotte A. Calkins, of Newark, N. Y., and Mr. Francis 
R. Parker, of Elmira. The returns from the teachers 
have only just begun to come in, The first group of 
applications shows the selection of about 90 courses, 
80 in Latin and 10 in Greek. 

Those who complete a course of reading will have 
their names printed in the Journal, the official organ 
of the New York State Teachers' Association, but 
the real reward will be the fruits of the reading and 
study. 

For further information application may be made to 

the undersigned. 

Union College, „ ^ „ 

Schenectady, New York. GEORGE DwiGHT KELLOGG. 



ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The-last meeting of the Oriental Club for the current 
academic year was held on Thursday, April 13, at 
the Franklin Inn Club. The main communication 
of the evening was presented by Professor W. W. Hyde, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on Trial of Lifeless 
Things and Animals in Greek Law. He first discussed 
the Buphorria or 'ox-murder' which took place at the 
annual Diipolia at Athens, when the ax used by the 
priest in the slaying was ceremonially tried for murder, 



'There is no room to print here the bill of fare. Miss Tanzer 
will be glad to answer inquiries about this, as about the photo- 
graphs taken of the dinner. c. K. 



